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London's seventeenth-century demands^ the plan prepared
by Wren was admirable. It would have assured the archi-
tectural hegemony of the British metropolis among the cities
of the world. Briefly, it provided for three principal thor-
oughfares^ each ninety feet wide, straight through the city,
but not parallel, with intersecting cross streets at short in-
tervals, each sixty feet wide. Provision was also made for
several public squares or plazas with radiating streets, and
the whole problem of utilizing the river front was worked



out with care. A bettor combination of the radial and chess-
board plans it would be difficult to find. Two of Wrcnys
main streets converged at St. Paul's cathedral, and two
joined at his proposed great commercial centre with its
radial streets reaching to the docks and London bridge.1
Unfortunately, however, the land-owners of the city raised
such a storm of protest that the authorities did not venture
to force Wren's plans into operation. London grew up on
practically the same lines that had existed before the fire;
the great architect's work went for naught; and the English
capital has been forced to spend, during the last two and a
half centuries, many times what it would have cost to com-
pensate the obstructing land-owners after 1666,

When the first Congress of the United States had decided
to place the nation's capital on the shores of the Potomac,

1 The accompanying outline will give a general idea of Wren's project.